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, Knowledge never learned of schools.’ 
Edited by Miss Armitt. 
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floating waxy blossoms. But there is vegetation deeper than 
that. If we P ee P down into the clear water at this depth, we 
see that the lake-bottom is covered by a plant growing thick 
and short as grass. This is quillwort, a very special creature; 
for, bearing its reproductive organs (that are not flowers at 
all’ botanists tell us) as it does at the base of its quill-like 
leaves, it contrives to live through all its term of life without 
surface room at all. And so, far down where fish and water- 
creatures dwell, and unindebted to wind or insect for fertiliza- 
tion (for which therefore it makes no pollen) it maintains a 
ground grudged it by nothing. Very like it, but with leaves 
flatter and obtuser, is another plant that studs the bottom too; 
but this, the water-lobelia, needs a much shallower depth, for 
once a year it climbs to air to bear its flowers and offer their 
treasures to the bees. Its long blossom-rods, with their 
sparse lilac blooms, stud the water now, in front of the row of 
reeds, that completely holds and covers the oozy ground by 
its phalanx of close roots and stout stems. Here we first hap 
upon a bird-dweller of the swamp. ’Tis a Sedge-Warbler, 
that flits from stem to stem of the reeds, keeping about their 
bottoms, and picking from them the water-born insects it 
loves. Not a note is uttered, for the Sedge-bird is a chary 
songster at all times but twilight. But away from behind 
comes the plaintive, melodiously-intoned chirp of the Reed- 
Sparrow, or Black-headed Bunting. We know it directly, 
though this individual is varying the ending to those chorded 
notes that belong to the tribe. He is in that bushy willow 
that, backing the reeds, proves there to be firmer land behind. 
Quite active does he seem for so quiescent a bird, and his 
strongly- marked head and throat Show well as he moves 
about the top of the bush regardless of the boat. His wife is 
below, and (apparently) a youngster or two, whose needs are 
doubt the cause of his quickness. And now, pushing the 
°at up the creek, we are shut off from the lake, and seem 
suddenly i n some water-way of flat, oozy Oxfordshire. A 
^Uggish stream (nameless in the map, and called the Nile by 
ome explorers) just gives boat-room, and would scarce afford 
nat had it ; 
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of purple loose-strife stud the bank ; the rarer scull. CaD . 
unusually large; then a crowd of iris-blades, and X 0 ' 
beyond, and groves of alders. On the water itself flo “ Ws 
plant far rarer than water-lily, Helosciadium inundl * 
though none but a botanist would pluck it up from its sear ’ 
the black ooze, and so disturb the crowd of fresh-wat! 
shrimps that nestle down about its roots. For its fl 0We 
(borne in a head, like the umbellifer that strangely enough ^ 
is) are quite inconspicuous, and its skeleton submerged l eaves 
are flaccid and fishy. The handsomer yellow water-lily gr0ws 
right into the way, and is now developing its curious flask- 
shaped seed cases, which at a later stage I have seen eaten by 
the coot ; but that little black bird-boat of the reeds shows 
nowhere about this morning. Over the water dance and flash, 
jewel-like in sunshine, dragon-flies by the double dozen. 
Born of the water below, where they lived a long term of 
larval existence, they now spend the short rest of their lives 
as brilliant winged creatures, sporting and feeding and 
marrying in sunshine. If we look closer at these jewel-like 
forms (and this we can do, for they are not conscious like 
birds) we shall see the glancing blue- bodied Agrion ftuella, 
whose mate is black, the bright red Agrion minium , and 
the larger bodied bronze L ibellula depressa . And a finer fora 
still is here. See ! beyond the fallen fir that bridges since 
last winter's storm the creek, something fluttering dark- 
winged and bat-like above the water. A fly too ! but the 
glorious, big, blue-bodied husband of the green demoiselle, 
the Calopteryx virgo. And this quiet, closed-in, win h® 
stream is by times the haunt of a bird, as brilliant and je^ 
like as these, but many times their size, for a hundred o * ^ 
flashing blue points are laid side by side upon bis^ 
We may see him at quiet eventide — not now, when t & 
too much noise — dart up the turn, and if we follow, star 
again and again. The Kingfisher is scarce in 


Lakeland; ^ 


he probably visits this spot from the softer-banked strea 


the lands below the lake. Its quiet oozy closed-in ^ 
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PLANTAGO LANCEOLATA— RIBWORT PLANTAIN. 
By Mrs. Ussher. 

The leaves of this plant, as may be guessed from its name, 
are lined with extra strong big ribs. They drag the surface of 
the leaf into deep gutters for supplying the roots with water. 
If you want to see these ribs properly, break an old leaf in 
two, but do it in a half-hearted way so that only the thinner 
substance yields : the leaf will still hang together by its stout 
frame-work, and if you pull the fragments apart gently and 
firmly, you will see that this frame-work is very elastic. You 
can play at Procrustes a long while before breaking the ribs 
—the sinews of war — of this stout little plant. If you want 
to see how the leaves are grouped, go to a waste place where 
the plant can develop at large without interference from 
neighbours. These latter make a plantain “ sit up.” By 
nature he is a lazy plant who likes to slouch and sprawl, and 
who wants to have the good things of the world all to himself 
—and will get them, too, even though it means exertion and 
a fight. Well, the youngest plants are in irregular triangles, 
the leaves getting gradually longer as they get older, and 
arranged in triplets which fit neatly into each other’s gaps, 
so that there is light and room enough for all. But after a 
hit— before the plant is full-grown — a puzzling thing happens. 
The leaves composing the oldest and undermost triplets seem 
to catch each other up and then to go on growing all at 
the same pace. The plant, instead of remaining a three- 
cornered tuft, becomes a star-shaped one. How is this to 
‘ ^plained ? 

Now let us look at the flower spike. It is thick with in- 
numerable tiny florets, and it has a soft hairy-looking surface 
^Used, first, by the projecting dust-shoots* and then by dust- 
| o rea ds t as we H* Four stick straight out from each full-blown 
ret they so far outstrip the covering leaves that it is 
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impossible for the latter to close over them and ke t. 
dry at night or in wet weather. Now I am going t0 tell ^ 
a great many things which are stated by a German bot ^ 
called Kerner, in one of the most delightful of botany bT 
—The Natural History of Plants. I do not wish you to tt 
everything for granted, but to try and notice for yourselv 
how far he may be right. The most keen observers, if the 
have much knowledge , are liable to make mistakes. Ignorlf 
muses who expect nothing and who have no theory which 
they wish to prove, sometimes see most truly. As, however 
they often fail to see at all, don't imagine I wish to cry up 
ignorance ! I only wish to encourage watchfulness. Well 
according to Kerner, plantain dust is protected by a contriv- 
ance you have not seen before — damp and cold causes the 
bags* to close their slits. Also, the stalk of the spike bends, 
so that the brunt of dew is borne by the scaly brown leaves 
whose backs are upturned to it. When the spike is quite 
young the stamens are tucked away inside each bud upon it. 
The dust-shoot is ready for work — how long before the rest 
of the floret opens is not stated — and it sticks out beyond 
the tight wrappings which keep the dust-threads back. At 
this stage no dust can land on the shoot except what the 
wind may blow from other plants. The slits of the dust-bags 
are turned towards the sky, and once open, the wind makes 
short work of their contents. A few days and all the dust is 
scattered. In some kinds of plantain the dust-threads are 
never still. Their ceaseless quivering helps to disperse the 
dust. Does this apply to the Ribwort ? 

But the flowers do not only depend upon the wind : insects 
come too. Muller fas well as Kerner) has noticed how 


knead up the dust with honey so as to carry it easier in ^ 
hairy baskets on their hind legs. This plan of smearing 


pollen with honey is very helpful to the bee and encour ^ 
it to come often. Perhaps if he had never thoug t ^ 
plantain luck would have gone for ever “to the win * 
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another which iT^ntirely dependent on insects, and a 
ltd’ form betwixt and between the other two. There is a 
f miliar first cousin of the Ribwort (media) which has pink 
threads and a slight scent. In consequence it attracts more 
insects than the Ribwort. And there is another, equally 
common, first cousin [major), with great broad leaves and 
flowers which look in the distance like green spikes — quite 
unattractive. It is said (by Axell) to depend on the wind 
entirely ; and there is a good picture of one of the florets, 
much enlarged, on page io of Lubbock’s Flowers in Relation 
to Insects . It is there compared with an insect-visited relation. 
It does not suffer for its limitations — according to Kerner a 
single plant ripens 14,000 seeds yearly. Birds (any particular 
bird, reader ?) are fond of these seeds, which is perhaps one 
reason why tfie world is not entirely choked by lusty, 
prosperous weeds. 

Darwin tells us that some of the North American relations 
shape themselves (like .primroses) in more ways than one : 
you find florets in which the dust-threads outstrip the dust- 
shoot, and others again where the dust-shoot out-tops the 
dust-threads. These variations do not happen just to please 
the capricious indifferent wind. And a German botanist — 
not Kerner this time, but Kuhn — says that some kinds over 
there grow florets which never open at all — the dust bursts 
out and creeps down the dust-shoot without help of either 
sun, wind or insect. 

Is it possible that the same thing may happen to some of 
our friends at home ? If so, we are in possession of one more 
°f the reasons which make this field and garden foe so 
stubborn and invincible. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES FOR THE MONTH ! 
By Mrs. Dorman. 

There is a slight tinge of melancholy in thp , . 
wayside notes for July, for thereby we realiz^ ^ of 
have advanced in the floral ti._ . e how far We 


have advanced in the floral year. The prime certabT 
with the present month, if it a; a , certainl y Passes 

I 
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!S eC i. b .!! Uty> W f are . We11 ° aware AirthThaum! of the 


with the present month, if it did not fade T " ■ 
June flowers, and though there are still long summer 
before us during which our gardens will attain their 


with the 
days 
most 

wild flowers are less richly tenanted nowT^T they we re 
in the early summer. One short month ago these Dors 
downs were covered with a carpet of yellow rock rose 
birds -foot trefoil, and Hippocrepts comosa , but they have all 
but passed, and have given place to the autumnal glory of 
the ragwort, and the pale unilateral spikes of the wood-sage. 
A stalwart plant is the ragwort, purple-stemmed and yellow- 
flowered, the gayest of the gay. On the smooth rounded 
flanks of the hillside opposite, three great stretches of it 
stand out distinctly in the distance, and all the waste places 
in the village are radiant with its flowers. A month or six 
weeks ago forests of viper's bugloss ( Echium vulgare) filled 
every hollow of the downs that slope away from the high 
chalk cliffs, with a blue and purple as intense as the colours 
of the sea itself. The rough leafy stems, two feet high or 
more, were densely covered with red-purple buds and bright 
blue flowers, funnel-shaped, with dilated throat. Bv the 
middle of July their beauty had departed, and peering into 
the persistent calyx lobes, thick with shining hairs, one can 
see the four rough nutlets that are characteristic of the 
Borage tribe, already turning black. In their company b 
certain places, were great plants of heavy-scented henbane,^ 
covered with soft glandular hairs, wonderfully viscid to * 
touch. The irregular bell-shaped corolla is of a pale ye ^ « 
colour, delicately veined with purple, and the anthers are 
same colour. By the end of July there are few flowers^ 
but the plant is still very ornamental, for the flowering 
having lengthened indefinitely, now take on a grace 
like a fern frond, and bear in symmetrical zig-zag ; 
in the axil of each cauline leaf, a handsome ^eir 

within the calyx tube; the capsules are not yet ripe 
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lids will not fall off yet awhile. Henbane is the “ cursed 
hebenon ” of Shakespeare, and is a very poisonous plant. A 
near relative of Echium vulgar e is Anchusa officinalis or 
alkanet, another handsome plant, soft, with velvety hairs, 
and bearing its reddish-purple flowers in scorpioid cymes. 
It is said to be rare and an alien, and Hooker gives Glasgow 
and Northumberland as its habitats, which makes me fear 
I have not properly identified my specimen, but whatever its 
name may be, this plant grows abundantly in certain waste 
places on the Lulworth downs with henbane and viper’s 
bugloss, and a strikingly handsome company they are. The 
nutlets are large, flattened, rough, and fleshy, and seem to 
be like the description of those of Mertensia maritima , but in 
other points it does not agree. The horned poppy is frequently 
met with both on the cliffs and by the shore, and it also 
grows with the before-mentioned trio. All through July it 
has been flowering and its wonderful curved pods, though 
not yet mature, seem to have attained to their full dimensions, 
for many of them measure over a foot in length. Brassica 
oleracea is a common plant on the sea cliffs, and in some 
situations grows to a considerable size. Samphire is just 
showing its corymbs of yellow flowers at the end of July ; 
its fleshy linear leaves have a pleasant aromatic taste, and 
are sometimes used as a substitute for capers. 

It would be doing Lulworth an injustice to omit mentioning 
the wonderful profusion of its thistles ! On these smooth 
downs, anything in the plant-line rising higher than the 
greensward has the trick of assuming larger proportions to 
the eye than in ordinary situations, and in the same way the 
gaunt, newly-shorn sheep will loom like small camels against 
the high skyline. When we first saw the thistles ( Cnicus 
an ceolatus , Carduus nutans , and Cnicus arvensis) in similar 
positions, it was difficult not to believe that they were 
Plantations of young fir trees, and this leads to the interesting 
question of the formation of these and other colonies of 
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media , and such like, and although the sheep are often f r 
to wander where they will, they prefer the barest pastura^ 
in the fields to the more abundant grass upon the downs 
There must be spaces free of grass if the above-mentioned 
plants are to find a habitat, and these spaces appear to be 
produced either by the natural weathering and disintegration 
of exposed portions of the down, or by the burrowing of 
rabbits and moles, which brings the chalky soil and rough 
flints to the surface, where they soon become favourable as 
settlements for the wind-borne seeds of thistles, and those 
of other plants that are distributed by various agencies. 
Mulleins affect some of these waste places, and the finest 
specimens of wild mignonette that I have ever seen. It may 
be that these are plants of Reseda luieola or dyer s weed, 
for the spike-like racemes are immensely long, and often 
broad and flat, owing to the welding together of the peduncles; 
I cannot remember the proper term for a monstrous growth 
of this kind. The wood-sage ( Teucrium scorodonia ) is a pioneer 
plant in the grey wastes of stones on the tops, where it 
makes little islands of verdure and pale blossoms, all being 
kept very low by the prevailing winds, and Genista tindoria 
takes possession of bare places amongst the grass, and 
makes them highly ornamental. A pretty campanula is not 
uncommon, probably it is C. glomerata , and by stress of 
circumstances it is often so dwarfed as to assume the habit of a 
gentian. The lovely little centaury [Erythraea centaunum ) is 
frequently dwarfed in a similar manner. Salad Burnet 
is frequent, and its achenes are ripening in July. 

The meadow-sage ( Salvia pratensis) is common on t e 
roadsides at Lulworth, though the county of Dorset is 
named by Hooker as a habitat, and the plant is sa ^ t0 efS 
very rare. My specimen is a poor one, but the purple owe^ 
never were very showy, and one can scarcely believe i ^ 
be the same plant that makes the meadows of the an d 
purple in the early summer ; still it is an interesting nn^ ^ 
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but in reality are three, one being smaller than the 
two and only one-celled. There is honey at the base 
°f the pistil in the female flowers, and in the staminate 
° it is secreted by the disk at the base of the very short 
This interesting plant is the only British species 


flowers 
filaments. 


f the gourd tribe, whose distribution is chiefly Indian and 
African, and its affinities are with the Passiflorece . 

Coming down to the hedges of the inland fields, Solajium 
Dulcamara is very abundant, and, on -the edges of the corn- 
fields, Borago officinalis. The greater periwinkle grows wild 
one place I know of and is still flowering in July. The 
hedges in this part cannot be called clean from the farmer s 
point of view, but when the nettles are not suffered to 
encroach unduly, I have only gratitude to express for the 
way in which the wild things are let alone. Privet, maple, 
elder, dogwood, wild roses, honeysuckle, and brambles mingle 
their blossoms in wonderful profusion. Cow parsnips or 
“kecks,” fool's parsley, and flowering grasses overtop the 
thorns themselves ; mallows, vetches, and hawkweeds abound ; 
bedstraw, both white and yellow, takes full advantage of the 
support of the hedge for its weak stems, and is always to 
the front, while the rough cleavers sweep up from the ground 
like a green wave rising against the rock. The white trumpets 
of the greater bindweed must not be forgotten, nor the pretty 
flattened cups of the lesser convolvulus which is a lovely 
little trailing plant, though I am afraid we must call it a 
“pest.” Behind the old mill close to the ruined abbey a few 
miles away, are some very different plants — beds of stout 
brushes already in flower, reedmace in their July beauty 
°f smooth green cylindrical spikes, topped by the staminate 
s pikes with their deciduous leafy bracts only half unfurled > 
* a U meadowrue ( Thalictrum flavuni) rising above the 
meadowsweet and pink flowers of the willow-herb; brooklime, 
Or get-me-not, marsh-valerian, and marsh-ragwort ; still a 
yellow hag here and there : flowering grasses and reeds and 
; floating water-weeds green and golden-brown in 
« e c ^ e ar stream, and with them yellow water-lilies, the 
J°olden zummer dote” of the Dorset peasant; these are 
su me °f t * le flowers amongst which we spent a happy 
^lmer s morn ing scarcely three weeks ago. When speaking 
is ^ 6 ^ 0wns I quite forgot to name the bee orchis which 
er Y frequent, but it is properly a June flower. 



